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genuine inspiration to every 
Friend of the Soviet Union, 
and the book is_ recom- 
® mended without reservation. 


Printed in the Soviet Union, 
bound in heavy paper, the book contains 44 chapters, each 
a story you will want to read over and over again. But 
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USS K AWD PEACE 


1. THE SOVIET UNION AND THE LEAGUE 
AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 


By ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


HE second Congress of the American 

League Against War and Fascism, at 
Chicago, September 28-30, is an event 
which will be of special interest to all 
friends of the Soviet Union. The League 
has always recognized that the Soviet 
Union is the only great power which is 
sincerely and under all circumstances 
against war. Other nations are opposed 
to war provided that they can gain their 
ends without it. The Soviet Union is the 
only country which has successfully passed 
the test of making large sacrifices of con- 
ventional national interests and ambitions 
for the sake of peace. The Baltic prov- 
inces, the Polish Ukraine, Bessarabia and 
Manchukuo are evidence of this renuncia- 
tion. The USSR finds its rivalry with 
other nations in efforts for the welfare of 
its people, and refuses to sacrifice them 
to the fetish of national honor. More- 
over, the Soviet Union is the only coun- 
try which is entirely free from the menace 
of fascism within its borders. Thus the 
intellectual and spiritual dependence of 
a movement against War and Fascism upon 
the example of the Soviet Union is not to 
be denied. It may be admitted frankly that 
members of the League look with special 
sympathy toward the USSR as a country 
which has adopted a social policy which, 
if generally accepted, would constitute 
what the free traders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury envisaged—a solvent for nationalistic, 
imperialistic, capitalistic war. 

This situation has been seen by some 
members of the League as involving a 
possible dilemma in the future. Granting 
that the Soviet Union is the strongest force 
in the world today making for interna- 
tional peace, what, they have asked, should 
be our attitude if war is thrust upon the 
USSR by actual invasion, and the subjec- 
tion of its territory and citizens to foreign 
domination? Should we then uphold such 
preventive measures as an embargo upon 
munitions to both belligerents? Should 
we not rather seek to bring the United 
States to the aid of the party under attack 
by urging the common cause of this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union in the Far East 
and the danger that the elimination of the 
latter from the Pacific Littoral will be fol- 
lowed by our own exclusion? In other 


words, a peace organization will be con- 
fronted by the old argument that this war 
is not like others, and will be embarrassed 
by a controversy between principle and 
policy. 

A somewhat different face is put upon 
the international situation, and a positive 
opportunity is suggested for the supporters 
of the Soviet Union, by recent develop- 
ments. It seems altogether probable that 
the latter will eventually enter the League 
of Nations—indeed, this probability may 
have become a fact before this article sees 
the light of publication.* Such action, if it 
occurs, will be in part the result of prac- 
tical considerations. It will undoubtedly 
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strengthen the diplomatic position of the 
Soviet Union in the face of Japanese ag- 
gression, as did its recognition by the 
United States. The efforts of France to 
bring about the entry of the USSR into the 
League of Nations, and to a less degree 
those of Great Britain, indicate that these 
powers, to whose complacency Japan owes 
in large measure its immunity in its viola- 
tion of the covenant by attacks upon China, 
are forced to modify their pro-Japanese 
policy. Especially in the case of France, 
the partnership in the exploitation of 
China must yield to the exigencies of the 
European situation. It would, however, 
be wrong to attribute to Soviet statesmen 
an exclusive regard to political, still less 
to military, advantages. The impotence 


* The Soviet Union entered the League 
of Nations September 17.—Ep1ror’s Nore. 


of the League of Nations in the face of 
open though undeclared war upon China 
by Japan is a melancholy fulfilment of 
the prophecies of those who predicted that 
the action of the League would invariably 
be circumscribed by the policies of the 
great powers directing it. At no time has 
confidence in it been at so low an ebb. 
Least of all can Soviet statesmen believe 
that their adhesion will gain for their 
country the immediate benefit of the sanc- 
tions promised in the covenant. Some 
weight in their decision must be at- 
tributed to the consistent policy of the 
Soviet Union in favor of universal dis- 
armament and peace, for which the League 
was designed to be the instrument. 


Among progressives, liberals, radicals, 
socialists, communists, from whose num- 
bers the membership of the League Against 
War and Fascism is largely made up, there 
has been much skepticism in regard to the 
League of Nations. The Congress at Am- 
sterdam took occasion to warn the world 
against trusting Geneva as a fountain of 
peace, and this warning was echoed in the 
resolutions adopted at New York last year. 
The entry of the Soviet Union, however, 
will mean a more drastic criticism of the 
faltering and evasive behavior of © the 
League of Nations. It will mean greater 
emphasis upon the positive proposals for 
disarmament so often made by the former. 
It will mean greater difficulties for the im- 
perialist powers in perverting the League 
to their own purposes. It is too much to 
say that the Soviet Union can alone make 
over the League of Nations and bring it 
to square with its alleged objective of 
human welfare, but with the support of a 
second power of equal weight much could 
be accomplished in this direction. It there- 
fore behooves the classes which I have 
mentioned as skeptics in regard to the 
League, and opponents of the entry of the 
United States, to consider whether a re- 
versal of their attitude is not in order. 


The general question whether the United 
States should join the League is one 
which has been debated pro and con so 
thoroughly that it is unnecessary to enter 
into the discussion here. It is in order 
only to point out that through member- 
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ship the United States could bring to the 
Soviet Union the greatest assistance both 
in forwarding a general peace, and in pre- 
serving its integrity in the face of aggres- 
sion. That such an association is a 
natural figure in the pattern of interna- 
tional politics is obvious. Those who look 
to an Anglo-American understanding as a 
guarantee of world peace are simple- 


minded sentimentalists. The interests of 


Great Britain in the Far East, as conceived 
since the first Opium War, have been paral- 
leled by those of Japan during the last 
half century. Their alliance is a foregone 
conclusion to maintain for Japan the con- 
trol of the northern and for Great Britain 
that of the central part of China. Only the 
United States and the Soviet Union among 
the great powers are actively interested in 
preventing the partition of that country. 


But while such considerations are argu- 
ments in favor of their cooperation, for 
which the League of Nations offers an op- 
portunity, the chief reason which should 
lead friends of the Soviet Union to advo- 
cate the participation of the United States 
is that it can bring to bear its influence in 
favor of the ultimate use of the sanctions 
of the covenant against a nation launching 
aggressive war. 


2. SOVIET UNION FIGHTS AGAINST WAR 


By A. A. HELLER 


HE Soviet Union has been invited by 
England, France and Italy to join the 
Friends of the Soviet 
Union everywhere will greet this event 


League of Nations. 


with profound satisfaction as another con- 
quest in the Soviet struggle for peace. In 
the present world situation when “the idea 
of war is floating in the air,” every new 
treaty which the Soviet Government nego- 
tiates is a gain for the cause of peace. The 
Soviet Union enters the League of Nations 
fully cognizant that the League is a tool 
in the hands of the imperialist powers; 
on the way the tool is used may depend 
the turn of events in Europe and the 
With the USSR sitting on the 


governing board, the League may be made 


world. 


into an instrument for peace, or at least 
an instrument for delaying war. 


By becoming a full member of the. 


League, the Soviet Government will extend 
its sphere of action for peace and strength- 
en such elements within the capitalist na- 
tions as sincerely desire peace, thereby 
continuing efforts which have thus far re- 
sulted in the signing of non-aggression 
pacts with its neighbors, and with France, 
and in the promulgation of treaties defin- 
Recently the Soviet 
Government proposed a peace pact for 
the 
“Eastern Locarno Pact,” to include the 
USSR, Poland, Germany and the smaller 
neighboring countries. This pact is to be 


ing an aggressor. 


Eastern Europe, referred to as 


a counterpart of the existing Locarno 
Agreement, which embraces the countries 
of Western Europe, France, England and 
Italy. 

The Baltic and some of the Balkan 
countries have already subscribed to the 
agreement, Poland is hedging, while Ger- 
many has definitely refused to enter the 


peace agreement. Nazi Germany is follow- 
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ing the precedent set by Japan, and much 
for the same reasons: Japanese militarists 
have carried their provocations against the 
Soviet Union within the last weeks to the 
breaking point. “The tension between Rus- 
sia and Japan is exceptionally grave,” M. 
Benes, Chechoslovak Foreign Minister, told 
the League of Nations on September 10. 
Any moment Japan may attack in the Far 
Fast. 
the continent of Europe; he will follow 


Hitler plays the part of Japan on 


the Japanese attack with war on the Soviet 
Union from the West, using Poland as an 
ally. Fascist Poland is still bargaining, 
but all indications confirm the suspicion 
that Poland is alligning herself with Ger- 
many. 

It doesn’t require much imagination to 
picture the gravity and tenseness of the 
present situation. The Soviet Union, in 
its determination to preserve peace, will 
use every means consistent with its policy 
Over 30,000,000 people 
were killed or wounded in the last war, 
the next will be tremendously more de- 


to avoid war. 


structive. Nine-tenths of the victims of 
war are common people, workers, farm- 
ers, white collar employees, and in the 
Soviet Union the life of every worker, of 
every child, is precious. 

The Soviet Union has no fear of the 
Japanese or Nazi aggressors. It has built 
up a powerful Red Army for defense 
against foreign attacks, well provided with 
the implements of war and able leader- 
ship. Every Soviet citizen able to bear 
arms is ready to defend his Socialist 
Fatherland. But the Soviet Union does 
not want to shed the blood of its workers, 
nor that of the foreign workers who make 
up the armies of the attackers. Nor does 
it want cities destroyed, factories ruined, 
the work of years and of millions of toil- 


ers, turned to ashes. It does not seek 
glory on the battlefield, nor foreign plun- 
der. It wants to be let alone to continue 
with its construction of a Socialist society. 

Criminal are the imperialists of all 
capitalist nations who have brought the 
world to the brink of a new war, who are 
forcing the masses into the greatest ca- 
tastrophe the world has known. Criminal 
are the reformist labor and Socialist Party 
leaders who support their governments in 
war preparations, who raise the cry of “red 
menace” against the Soviet Union and 
against peace advocates throughout the 
world. Despite these misleaders, despite 
imperialist propaganda, the ranks of the 
fighters for peace are constantly growing 
everywhere. Workers and farmers, intel- 
lectuals and church members, students and 
professionals, regardless of creed, color 
or sex, join in one united front against the 
forces driving for war. Japanese soldiers 
and sailors have joined in anti-war demon- 
strations, Japanese workers in munition 
plants have gone on strike, writers, teach- 
ers, students have given their lives protest- 
ing against the war-mad policy of their 
government. German workers and intel- 
lectuals risk jail, torture, often the execu- 
tioner’s axe, and their fight against Hitler 
and his war plans is mounting, becoming 
more widespread, more daring. In the 
United States, the splendid spirit of mili- 
tancy of the rank and file workers, of 
Negro and white farmers, of numerous 
groups of intellectuals and students, as ex- 
pressed in nation-wide strikes, in anti-war 
demonstrations, in the growth of pro-Soviet 
sentiment, is a warning to Amercian im- 
perialists to desist from war. It is an 
augury that the Soviet Union, if attacked, 
will find millions of defenders among the 
American toiling masses. 
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By VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF 


N the last day of August the Chinese 
@) Eastern Railway express from Har- 
bin, the center of Japanese intrigues 
against Soviet Russia, to Hsinking, the 
capital of the Japanese puppet-state, Man- 
chukuo, was wrecked by “bandits.” A 
number of persons were killed and several 
of the passengers, among them two Amer- 
icans, were kidnapped. 

Such things occur so often in Manchuria, 
especially since its occupation by Japan,* 
that most of them are not even reported in 
the foreign press at all. On this occasion, 
however, there were at least two special 
reasons why the event became known to 
the outside world: there were foreigners 
involved and, believe it or not, the “ban- 
dits” very obligingly left their calling 
cards on the scene of their attack, which 
is also not quite customary. 

The alert Japanese gendarmes and their 
Manchukuo police arrived at the scene of 
the wreck almost as promptly as the Jap- 
anese troops arrived on the memorable 
day of September 18, 1931, at the place 
near Mukden, where Chinese soldiers (so 
the Japanese said), attempted to blow up 
the South Manchurian Railway. The 
Mukden affair became the convenient sig- 
nal for starting the occupation of Man- 
churia by the Japanese. What is the mo- 
tive for the new outrage? We have to 
wait to see. 

The brave Japanese who rushed in an 
armored train to the scene of the wreck 
attacked the bandits (you see how con- 
siderate these bandits are: they always 
wait for the Japanese to arrive! ), and after 
“two hours fighting” the bandits fled with 
the Japanese pursuing. 

Now comes the most exciting part of the 
story: “The police are reported to have 
found a Red flag dropped by the bandits, 
and red brassards, inscribed ‘Friends of 
the Soviet Union’ were found on the bodies 
of slain bandits.” So reported the special 
correspondent of the New York Times on 
September 1. 

Then followed another “very im- 
portant” detail: “The locomotive en- 
gineer, who was uninjured in the wreck, 
is a Soviet citizen and was held by the 
police for questioning.” This seems to 
imply that, being a Soviet citizen the en- 
gineer must have been an accomplice. The 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent 
from Tokyo reported that the Japanese 
press already “accuse Soviet employees 
of the railway of being in complicity with 
the bandits, and say the wreck adds another 
incident to the long list of issues with the 
Soviet Union.” 


* There have been thirty-two such oc- 
currences since May of this year. 


JAPANESE INTRIGUES AND THE C.E.R. 


In other words, the catastrophe came in 
very handy for those Japanese who are 
trying desperately to provoke a war with 
the Soviets. 

Only a few days earlier, immediately 
after the breakdown of the protracted ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, the Japanese arrested a num- 
ber of Soviet citizens, and accused the So- 
viet Red Army of fomenting disorders. 
That was by way of.a reply to the official 
publication by the Russians of a list of 
outrages committed by the Japanese, and 
was issued, apparently, in the hope of an- 
noying the Russians so much that they 
would be forced to sell the road for a 
song. The press of the world, almost 
without exception, ridiculed the ill-devised 
tactics of Japan, calling them “black- 
mail” and even “pure brigandage.” But 
the Japanese jingoes, paying no heed to 
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the rest of the world’s opinion, continued 
on their road of provocation, lies and most 
unscrupulous acts. 

The arrested Russians were subjected 
to most cruel treatment and even torture; 
several of them went on hunger strike in 
protest. The Japanese declared that cer- 
tain of them made “confessions,” and re- 
vealed the “plot” of the Soviets (also the 
Third International) to wreck the road. 


Please note the logic of the seller wreck- 
ing what he is trying to sell! 

A recent issue of the Manchester Guar- 
dian carried a remarkable human docu- 
ment which illustrates what the Japanese 
mean by “confession.” This document was 
a report given to the Guardian by a Brit- 
ish citizen named Bickerton, who had 
taught for ten years in a college at Tokyo 
and who had just returned to London after 
being arrested, imprisoned and _ tortured 
for his alleged radicalism. Mr. Bickerton 
was “examined” for two months by the 


Japanese police who early informed him 
that “he would see for himself that tales 
of police torture were untrue, as he would 
never be forced to say anything.” 

Here is one passage among many telling 
how Mr. Bickerton saw for himself that 
tales of Japanese police torture were un- 
true: “My continued silence caused him to 
start kicking me on the leg, smacking my 
face, and punching my ear. . . . Finally, 
turning to the other ‘examiner’ he said: ‘It 
is no use being gentle with this beast,’ and 
going out of the room soon returned with 
a baseball bat. . . . He made me sit up 
straight on the chair, asked the question 
once more, and when I did not answer gave 
me a crack across both legs above the 
knees with the bat. The question was re- 
peated again and again, each time with a 


blow on the legs or thigh... .” This proc- 
ess continued from 11 A.M. till about 
8:30 P.M. 


“Two days later: Suga (one of the detec- 
tives) went out of the room and came back 
with a bamboo fencing stick. Ogasawara 
(the other detective) locked the door, and 
pulled down the blinds. Suga started 
whacking me with the stick across both 
legs above the knees. . . . ‘From whom did 
you get them?’ (the radical papers). The 
question was repeated without any varia- 
tion by both of them so many times that 
I thought something would snap in my 
mind. When Suga spoke he made me 
turn my head to the right to face him when 
I answered, and when Ogasawara spoke I 
had to face him. Each time they asked the 
question Suga beat me. . . . The next day 
both my legs were sore and bruised.” 

The next day came the Assistant Chief 

.. and... “gave me two ringing smacks 
across the face” and Suga “got his base- 
ball bat and just hammered me on right 
leg and thigh. He got me by the hair and 
banged my head again and again against 
a cupboard. . . . The pain in the leg was 
intense as he kept hitting in the same place 
as he had hit me on Saturday but I re- 
mained silent... . ” 

This is enough to visualize what sort of 
“confessions” if any, the Japanese authori- 
ties got from the arrested Russians, em- 
ployees of the Chinese Eastern Railway. It 
is enough to understand why the engineer 
was arrested because he escaped injuries 
when his train was wrecked by “bandits” 
who wore insignia of “Friends of the So- 
viet Union.” 





Editor’s Note: For additional informa- 
tion on the Far Eastern situation, read 


War in the Far East, by H. Hall...... .10 
Far East Ablaze, by Safarov........ .05 
Tanaka Document 
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Ready for Defense, by Voroshilov... .05 
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By MAXIM GORKI 


HE high demands made on our belles 
_ lettres, rapidly strengthened by our 
reality, and the cultural and revolutionary 
work of the Party of Lenin are to be ex- 
plained by the high importance which the 
Party attaches to art and fine literature. 
There has never been and there is no state 
in the world in which science and litera- 
ture could enjoy such a comradely as- 
sistance, such care to raise the professional 
qualifications of the workers of art and 
science. It is not only the All-Union In- 
stitute of Experimental Medicine and the 
University of Literature, which display 
this assistance and this line of work. 
The state of the proletarians must edu- 
cate thousands of excellent “masters of cul- 
ture,” and “engineers of the spirit.” This 
is necessary to regain for the whole mass 
of working people the right to develop 
the mind, talents, and abilities of which 
they have been deprived throughout the 
world. This intention, practically feasible, 
lays upon us writers strict responsibility 
for our work and our social behavior. 
This not only puts us in the attitude, tra- 
ditional for realistic literature, of “judges 
of the world and people,” “critics of life,” 
but also entitles us to direct participation 
in the construction of new life and in the 
process of “changing the world.” This 
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The first all-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers opened in the House of Trade 
Unions in Moscow on August 17. For 
the next fifteen days 500 delegates, rep- 
resenting not only the leading writers of 
the USSR, fellow-travelers as well as Com- 
munists, but also the various national 
minorities, the factories and mines and col- 
lective farms, the red army and the uni- 
versities, discussed the problem of creating 
a socialist literature of the highest quality. 
Probably for the first time in history the 
writers and readers of an entire nation met 
to come to a collective understanding of 
their common cultural achievements, needs 
and _ potentialities. 

The idea of this gathering goes back to 
April, 1932, when the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party passed a resolu- 
tion dissolving RAPP (Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers), which had outlived its 
historic usefulness, and providing for the 
formation of a single Union of Soviet 
Writers to unite all novelists, poets, dra- 
matists and literary critics of all the peo- 
ples of the USSR, party and non-party 
members alike. After two years prepara- 
tory work the Congress met to complete 
the organization of the Union and to de- 
fine and amplify the methods of “Socialist 
realism.” 

The praesidium of 52 members included 
such well-known Soviet literary figures as 
Demyan Biedny, Gladkov, Fadeyev, Pan- 
ferov, Ehrenborg, Marietta Shaguinian, 
Koltzov, Ivanov, Novikov-Priboi, Lenov, 
Alex Tolstoy, Illesh, Pasternak, Serafimo- 


vich, Lydia Seifulina and Sholokhov. 
Among the foreign visitors to the Congress 
were such internationally famous writers 
as Martin Andersen Nexo, Ernst Toller, 
Andre Malraux, Theodor Plivier, Rod- 
riguez, Hidsikato, and many others. 

In the November issue of SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY we shall publish a compre- 
hensive report on the Congress by Walt 
Carmon, of the editorial staff of Interna- 
tional Literature. Meanwhile, in addition 
to the excerpts quoted on these pages from 
the speeches of Gorki and Radek—unfor- 
tunately, space is lacking to quote from the 
brilliant addresses of Bukharin, Stetski 
and others—the following data may be of 
interest to our readers as indicative of the 
tremendous cultural activity in the USSR: 

Five billion books, the bulk of which are 
literary works, were published in the USSR 
during the past 15 years. In tsarist Rus- 
sia in the last 30 years of its existence only 
two billion books were published. 

Books by Makim Gorki have the widest 
circulation in the Soviet Union—19 mil- 
lion copies were published during the last 
five years. Those by Sholokhov and Sera- 
fimovich had a circulation of more than 
2 millions, while the works of Demyan 
Biedny totaled 7.5 million copies in the 
course of 15 years. 

The literature in the national languages 
has developed enormou.ly. Literature is 
published now in the USSR in 104 lan- 
guages, while 80 peoples of the Soviet 
Union have newspapers in their own lan- 
guage. 

The mass character of Soviet literature 
may be judged from the fact that 2,666 
titles with a circulation of 125 millions 
were printed in the last six years. 





right must impart to every writer the con- 
sciousness of his duty and responsibility 
for the whole of literature and all its 
defects. 

The Union of Soviet Writers unites 1,500 
members, that is one writer for every 100,- 
000 readers. This is not much consider- 
ing that the inhabitants of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula had at the beginning of this 
century one writer per 230 readers. The 
population of the USSR continuously 
and nearly every day demonstrates its 


Leonov 


talents. This, however, does not mean 
that we will soon have 1,500 writers of 
genius. Let us dream of 50 only. And 
not to deceive ourselves too much let us 
plan for five writers of genius and 45 very 
highly gifted. I think that that will. do 
for the beginning. 

Why has this congress of writers been 
organized and what aims does the future 
union set before itself? If it is aimed only 
at the professional welfare of literary 
workers, it was hardly worth while mak- 
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ing such a noise about it. It seems to me 
that the union must set before itself not 
only the professional interests of the writ- 
ers but also the interests of literature as 
a whole. The union must take upon itself 
to a certain extent leadership over the 
army of beginners, organize them, dis- 
tribute the forces on different jobs and 
teach them how to work on the material of 
both the past and the present. 

We do not know the history of our past. 
Work has been started on the history of 
the towns under the frontier nobility from 
the moment of their foundation up to our 
days. This work must elucidate in essays 
and tales the life of feudal Russia, the 
colonial policy of Moscow princes and 
tsars, the development of trade and indus- 
try, the picture of the exploitation of the 
peasantry by the princes, voyevods (gover- 
nors of provinces), merchants, tradesmen 
and church and crown, all this with the or- 
ganization of collective farms, this act of 
genuine and complete emancipation of the 
peasantry from the “power of earth,” from 
the oppression of property. 

We must know the history of the past 
of our republics. Hundreds of beginners 
can be drawn into this work which will 
furnish them the widest opportunity of 
self-education and of raising their quali- 
fications by means of collective work on 
the raw materials and mutual self-criti- 
cism. We must know whatever was in 
the past but not as it has been told so 
far, but in the way it is elucidated in the 
doctrine of Marx-Lenin-Stalin and put into 
practice by labor in the mills and fields, 
by labor which is organized and led by 
a new force of history—the will and reason 
of the proletariat of the Union of Socialist 
Republics. 

This is, in my opinion, the problem to 
be set before the union of the writers. Our 
congress must ngt only strike an account 
before the readers, must not only be a 
parade of our talents, but it must under- 
take the organization of literature, the 
education of young writers on work of 
All-Union importance and of a thorough 
conception of the past and present of our 
fatherland. 
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SOCIALIST REALISM 


By KARL RADEK 


OVIET literature stands with both feet 
on the foundation of world reality in 
all its entirety; both on the foundation of 
the reality of perishing capitalism and on 
the foundation of the reality of the social- 
ism that is being born, and our creative 
method must consist not in choosing dainty 
morsels such as a picture of a heroic 
worker or a bad capitalist but in being 
able to depict the struggle of capitalism, 
the death of capitalism and the birth of 
socialism with all their basic contradic- 
tions. This realism we call socialist be- 
cause it does not merely photograph life. 
It is based on an understanding of the 
direction in which the world is going. The 
world is heading toward the victory of 
socialism and only the artist who under- 
stands where the world is going will be 
able to depict in great images the funda- 
mental outlines of this development. 

Our literature is the first literature in 
the world even if our skill still lags be- 
hind Western literature. But we represent 
the only literature which gives a correct 
answer to the masses of the whole world 
to their most important questions, which 
gives them the correct image of decaying 
capitalism and evolving socialism. 

We will learn from world revolutionary 
literature, we will study its skill and under- 
standing of all the most intimate processes 
taking place within the proletariat and the 
peasantry of other countries. Our work- 
ers are thirsting for images not only of 
collective farmers and udarniks but for 
images of the worker who, working il- 
legally in Germany despite the brutality 
of the fascist hangman, is forging the 
future of the German proletariat; images 
of the Chinese coolie who but yesterday 
was a brute beast in the eyes of the white 
races and today marches barefoot through 
China with his rifle captured from the 
enemy and rallies his people to lead them 
to socialism. 

We expect that you, foreign comrades, 


will help to show us how these French, 
English workers live whom we regard as 
our brothers but whom we see as though 
through a mist. 


There is a great field of action waiting 
for our Soviet literature and the literature 
of the revolutionary writers of the West. 
All that is needed is courage, all that is 
wanted is faith. No, we do not suppress 
Shakespeares, we encourage them. We 
will create a literature greater than that 
of the Renaissance, for the Renaissance 
exhausted its images in  slave-owning 
Greece and slave-owning Rome and ex- 
pressed the interests of growing capital- 
ism, while ours is the reflection of the 
idea of the new socialist society. 

This literature which we and you will 
create will be a great literature of love to 
all oppressed, hate toward the exploiting 
class and decisive struggle with them to the 
death, love toward woman, whom we will 
make our comrade, love to those colored 
races which were the outcasts of humanity. 

Into this literature we will pour the 
soul of the proletariat, its passions and its 
love and this will be a literature of great 
pictures, it will be a literature of the 
struggle for socialism, a literature of the 
victory of international socialism. 








YOUTH LEADS IN THE USSR 


3y EDWARD J. GREGORY 


N the evening of September 1, the 
twentieth anniversary of International 
Youth Day, 500,000 Moscow youths, armed 
with banner and torch, marched singing 
through the Red Square in one of the most 
beautiful and impressive demonstrations of 


its kind ever witnessed. 


For over three hours marching youths 
streamed across the Red Square, where 
they hailed Stalin, Kaganovich, Voroshi- 
lov, Molotov, Kosarev, Postishev and other 
members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, who returned the salutes with hand 
waving and cheers. 


As the Spasski chimes struck seven, 
Stalin, Gorki, and members of the Central 
Executive Committee appeared on the 
tribunal of Lenin’s mausoleum to view the 
stalwart ranks of khaki-clad Komsomols, 
aviation students in blue sport suits, sail- 
ors in white, and batallions of buxom girls 
in ribbed white sweaters and black skirts, 
massed in military formation along the 
length of the historic square, from the His- 


torical Museum to St. Basil’s_ serried 


domes. 
For the Soviet Union, International 
Youth Day is of particular significance, 


for in no other nation in the world do 
the young men and women play so im- 
portant a role. 
retary of the Young Communist League, 
point proudly to the four and a half mil- 
lion members of the organization when 
he reported to the 17th Party Congress: 
“It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that the progress of a whole series of the 
most important construction projects, their 
completion and the opening of the factories 
is to be explained by nothing so much as 
the energy and initiative displayed by the 
youth, by the Young Communists in social- 
ist construction.” 


To understand the importance of the 
part played by the youth in the USSR, it 
is necessary to form a picture of the vast 
numbers of young men and: women in 
Soviet Industry. “In a whole series of 
the largest factories,” Kosarev pointed out, 
“youth literally decides the fate of these 
enterprises.” 


Thus in the Stalin Auto Plant, Moscow, 
young workers under 23 constitute fully 
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Well might Kosarev, sec- 


50 per cent of the working force; in the 
First State Ball Bearing Plant, 52 per 
cent; at the Bobriki Chemical Combinat, 
65 per cent; at the Kuznetsk Steel Plant, 
The coal industry has 40 


per cent young workers; metallurgy, 36 


45 per cent. 


per cent; machine building, 36 per cent; 
the tractor industry, 47 per cent; the 
chemical industry, 35 per cent; agricul- 
tural machine building, 40 per cent. 


The Komsomol organization now num- 
bers 1.7 million in Soviet rural districts, 
93 per cent of whom are collective farm- 
Four years ago there were no more 
than 800,000 Young Communists in the 
villages, only 26 per cent of whom were 


ers. 


in the collective farms. 


As might be expected, the number of 
Young Communists in educational institu- 
tions is particularly high; 532,000 are en- 





rolled in secondary, technical and factory 
schools, and about 190,000 are in other 
In the RSFSR 


77,000 Young Commuists are serving as 


higher schools. alone 


teachers. 


Statistics, however, can give no picture 
of the achievements of individuals, some 


of whom have won nation-wide fame. 
Among such might be mentioned Stepa- 
nenko, Donbas: miner and pupil of Izotov. 
For his work in mastering the technique 
of mechanized mining and in training 
others he was awarded the Order of Lenin. 
Nina Kameneva, girl student at the In- 
stitute of Physical Culture, recently broke 
the women’s world record for a delayed 
parachute jump when she dropped 2,700 
m. in 58 seconds before pulling the rip 
cord. Konstantin Timofiev, chief of a re- 
pair gang at the Stalin Auto Plant, was 
selected one of the country’s “new nota- 
bles” by the Peasants Gazette for the feat 
of his brigade in repairing and restoring 
to service a number of scrapped lathes. 

The Moscow subway project is only 
one testimonial to the Komsomol; there 
are countless others. Everywhere in the 
USSR the young people are setting sports 
records, studying, blazing new trails in 
deserts and on Arctic ice, writing, organiz- 
ing, carrying out the daily tasks of build- 
ing socialism. 





GREETINGS FROM ANDRE GIDE 


Young Soviet citizens of today, do 
you understand what the U.S.S.R. 
means for us of the old world? The 
realization of a dream hitherto vague, 
of desires as yet unformulated. The 
answer to years of impatience. The 
living proof that that which seemed 
utopia could become reality. 


Young people of the U.S.S.R., the 
eyes of the world are on you! Do 
not rest in mid-stream, nor allow 
yourselves to be beguiled. Demand 
of yourselves an exemplary vigilance 
in order to complete the work you 
have begun. You have not done with 
conquering and struggling. Thanks 
to you there has been a recrudescence 
of our hopes. Comrades of the U.S. 
S.R., it is with joy, as I look at 
the future, that I extend to you fra- 
ternal greetings. 

(From the preface to the noted 
French complete works 
which have just been published in 
the Soviet Union.) 


author’s 

















HE debt negotiations, which more 

properly could be called credit nego- 
tiations, between the United States and the 
USSR are deadlocked. There appears to 
be a great deal less difficulty in arriving 
at agreement over the settlement of claims 
than on the question of credit extension to 
the Soviet Union. The USSR has made 
two proposals for the liquidation of Amer- 
ican claims. The matter was settled in prin- 
ciple between Foreign Minister Litvinov 
and President Roosevelt more than seven 
months ago. 


What’s holding up the parade? Secre- 
tary Hull and his assistants plainly have 
been beating about the bush. After reject- 
ing Ambassador Troyanovsky’s proposal 
of August 24th, the State Department off- 
cials were helpful with the following state- 
ment: “It is not possible to be optimistic 
that any agreement will be reached.” 


On September 4, Acting Secretary of 
State, R. Walton Moore, reopened nego- 
tiations under pressure of widespread 
criticism. With jam all over his mouth he 
said, “There have been statements charg- 
ing us with responsibility for the delay in 
reaching an agreement with the Soviet 
Government. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It has also been suggested 
that we are trying to drive a hard bargain. 
This is also untrue.” 


The USSR has submitted a definite and 
workable formula for liquidation of 
claims: to pay an excess of interest on 
long term credits to be used for purchases 
in this country. Which means that the 
Soviet Union will undertake to pay 10 per 
cent or 12 per cent interest, the excess over 
the normal rate to be used by the U. S. 
government to pay its claimant citizens 
in any way it pleases. It is not known 
what disposition is to be made of the noto- 
rious Kerensky loan of 187 million. A 
congressional committee, in weeks of 
search, couldn’t find where most of it 
went. Certainly the Soviet Union got it 
only out of the wrong end of American- 
bought ordinance used by the White 
armies. A string of locomotives sold by 
Baldwin for some of it are still rusting out 
in Puget Sound. No one will ever know how 
much of it was squandered by Kerensky’s 
envoy, Bakhmetieff and his plunderbund 
of American grafters and Russian Whites. 


Including this sum, the total of claims 
amounts to about $400,000,000. It is not 


a large figure as international debts go. 
When one remembers the drastic post-war 
slicing of the Italian and French debts 
(the remainder of which are in hopeless 
default) it is hard to understand what 
keeps the State Department from agree- 


WHAT'S HOLDING UP U. 


ment. That is, until one remembers that 
the department, in addition to being the 
diplomatic arm of Uncle Sam, is also run 
by politicians. 

The Export-Import Bank was set up 











mainly to extend credits to the Soviet 
Union. A monkey wrench was thrown 
into this machiery by the Johnson Act 
which prohibited extension of credit to 
countries in default. The attorney-gen- 
eral complacently put the USSR in this 
class. The Soviet Union offered a settle- 
ment of its debt (no other country has) 
and asked merely that in return, the United 





S. CREDITS ? 


States put credits at the disposal of the 


Soviet Union. Now another monkey 
wrench has been thrown. 


There is plenty of money available for 
credit. The Soviet Union has declared 
its readiness to make vast purchases. It 
has never defaulted on a dime of its own 
obligations. The same large body of 
opinion that forced recognition is in favor 
of doing business at once. But the sabo- 
teurs who could not prevent recognition 
have succeeded in making it sterile. The 
pressure they exert in Washington is given 
leverage by the forthcoming elections. The 
politicians knuckle under. The “Red” 
bogey shouters whose caterwaulings have 
attended every important strike since the 
“New Deal” have thrown the fear of God 
into the Democrats. Businessmen’s mouths 
water for the hundreds of millions in or- 
ders that can be placed almost immediately 
upon credit extension. But the Ham Fishes 
would rather have men unemployed than 
have them work on “Red” orders. 


Thus recognition is a mere formality. 
It remains for those whose demand won 
an exchange of Ambassadors to let the old 
women in the state department and the 
frightened Democrat bosses know that 
REAL, not formal, recognition is wanted. 





AID THE HEROIC 


Nazi Germany has not been able to 
crush the splendid work being carried on 
by the Friends of the Soviet Union in that 
country. Despite the fascist terror, F.S.U. 
leaflets, duplicated papers and _ printed 
journals are being published and dis- 
tributed in Germany, and workers dis- 
patched to the Soviet Union. The or- 
ganization has also been restored in a 
number of industrial districts. In view 
of the present situation in the Reich and 
the anti-Soviet threats which the Hitler 
Government is making, spreading the 
truth about the Soviet Union there is of 
special importance. 

If courage and iron determination were 
enough, the German F.S.U. would not 
have to turn to us for help. But heroism 
is not enough. Funds are needed to carry 
on this enormously important work despite 
the difficult conditions of illegality. 

The French F.S.U. has voluntarily 
undertaken to increase its quota for the 
German section by twenty-five per cent. 
The Spanish F.S.U., despite the loss in- 
curred by the confiscation of several issues 
of its paper, has fulfilled its quota. Even 
in Austria, where the Friends of the So- 


GERMAN F. S. U. 


viet Union has also been compelled to 
work illegally, the required funds for their 
German comrades are promptly raised. 
Such action puts us to shame. We cannot 
fall down on this most important task. 
Every F.S.U. branch is supposed to be 
sending us a dollar a month, starting with 
March of this year, for the work of our 
section in Germany. There is no valid 
excuse for not doing so. The money can 
be specially collected, an affair can be 
given and the money can be sent regularly 
each month from your treasury. Every 
branch that has not done its part to date 
must wake up for its past neglect and get 
busy immediately. 

Remember that every dollar sent to the 
German F.S.U. is a blow against fascism. 

Remember that Dr. Stoecker, National 
Chairman of the German FSU, and his 
wife, are both being held in the Nazi con- 
centration torture camp at Dachau! 

Remember that Ehrich Baron, editor of 
Germany’s SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
“committed suicide”! 

Remember that every dollar sent to the 
German FSU is a blow against fascism 
and war! 
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FREE MINDS IN A FREE LAND 


By MYRA PAGE 


Readers’ Questions: Is it true that So- 
viet school children are not allowed to read 
anything but books written by Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, and other Communists? What kind 
of literature is censored? E.S., New York. 

Is it a fact that pre-revolutionary his- 
tory is not taught in Russian schools? 
J. V., Chicago. 


USSIA is a nation of 170 million yes- 
men—if you are to believe many 
American papers. No one dares have a 
‘thought or mind of his own. Somewhere 
in Moscow sits a high mogul with a blue 
pencil, while past him goosestep the 
younger generations into schools that will 
send them out warped, in spirit and mind. 
Many people credit these bogies of a 
stupid narrow censorship in workers’ 
Russia. Yet nothing is further from the 
truth. I have just spent two years in that 
country, where I found more freedom and 
vigor, intellectual as well as economic and 
political, than in any other part of the 
world. And this holds equally true for 
the schools. 

Of course Soviet children study Rus- 
sia’s history. As one of their educators 
put it: “We study our past, in order to 
understand our present, and master our 
future.” Russian historical novels and 
plays, such as Alex Tolstoi’s “Peter the 
Great,” are very popular. Historical texts 
and narratives are not garbled jingoistic 
accounts—as they too often are in some 
other countries—but present the real facts 
and forces in man’s history. 

In the same way in the field of litera- 
ture, the policy of the Soviet schools and 
state publishing houses is to offer all the 
best of the world’s culture. All the clas- 
sics, not only of Russian literature, such 
as Tolstoi, Pushkin, Chekov, Dostoyevsky 
(none of whom could be called Com- 
munists!) but Shakespeare, Dickens, Walt 





THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Theatres of seventeen countries were rep- 
resented by leading critics, actors and pro- 
ducers at the ten-day Theatre Festival held 
in Moscow early in September. The Amer- 
ican visitors included a party led by Pro- 
fessor H. W. L. Dana, who will contribute 
an article on the 1934-35 Theatre Festival 
in the next issue of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. 

On the opposite page is a composite pic- 
ture of Soviet dramas, stage sets and per- 
sonalities represented in the festival. The 
Photo-Montage is by John Gilmore. 


(Photos by Sovfoto) 


Whitman, Goethe, Shaw, Rolland, Gals- 
worthy, Dreiser, and many other writers 
are studied and loved. I remember the 
big celebrations in the country in com- 
memoration of the anniversaries of such 
artists as Beethoven, Goethe, Tschaikowsky, 
as well as their beloved Maxim Gorky, 
Mayakowsky, and others. Gala concerts 
and theatrical performances, leading arti- 
cles in the daily press, reports and dis- 
cussions at workers’ clubs and students’ 
gatherings were held, where the signifi- 
cance of the man and his work were hon- 
ored. 

Yes, the Russian masses know and love 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, and their writ- 
ings. And they are learning to know and 
take to their hearts the best of the world’s 
great thinkers and writers of all time. 
Lives and deeds of scientists, inventors, ex- 
plorers and aviators—such as Mme. Curie 
and the Wright brothers—are expounded 
in the press and school books. Soviet 
leaders say, “The working class is the in- 
heritor and carrier-forward of the world- 
wide culture of the human race.” The 
Hitlers, Mussolinis, the banking and war- 
making classes destroy culture: only the 
working class preserves and builds anew. 

In the Soviet schools, the range of 
knowledge and interests is not only wide 
but well-grounded. Students are wide- 
awake, self-reliant, and able to think and 
act for themselves and in cooperation with 
their fellows. Many well-known educators, 
such as Professors John Dewey and Jerome 
Davis, have testified to this. And such 
youth could not be a product of a narrow 
policy of censorship. 

What literature, a reader asks, is cen: 
sored? Well, in the American schools, 
you would hardly expect to find history 
and other text books extolling the virtues 


_of slavery and feudalism? They are recog- 


nized as social systems of a day that is 
gone forever. The same is true, in Rus- 
sian schools, of apologies for capitalism. 
The system there is dead; Socialism lead- 
ing on to Communism, has come to stay. 
Russia’s millions decided this issue nearly 
two decades ago. Many gave their lives 
to settle this major question of history. 
These same millions have no desire to see 
their children taught the inhuman and 
false philosophies of what is for them a 
dead world. 

Russian children study about capital- 
ism. They study the facts: They com- 
pare life for the masses in countries like 
America with their fathers’ life before, and 
theirs today. They read books from Amer- 
ica, see American movies, talk with many 
from here face to face. And American 
teachers and other visitors to Russian 
school-rooms are amazed at the astute 


questions which these Soviet children put 
them about America. To tell the truth, 
often the Russian child understands the 
basic facts of American life better than 
does the visitor he is questioning. This I 
have observed at first hand, more than 
once. And with this knowledge goes a 
genuine love and interest in the various 
peoples of the earth. Soviet children are 
internationalists. 

The most that I could wish for any 
American boy or girl, is that he get as 
genuine and rich an education as this, and 
with the same guarantee of those indis- 
pensables to education and life itself: food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

Question: In the September issue ap- 
peared a letter from A. M. Cauble, in 
which he said, “If you are not a worker 
in Russia, it is just too bad. But if you 
are, everything is fine.” Please explain. 
J. V., Chicago. 

The only one out of luck in the Soviet 
Union today are those few who would 
prefer to live at the expense of their fel- 
lows. Petty. speculators, “kulaks” (rich 
farmers who hire and exploit labor), spies 
for the enemy and would-be parasites find 
it tough. 

Everybody else, who works for his liv- 
ing and contributes useful labor whether of 
hand or brain is honored as a worker. 
In the front ranks, of course, are indus- 
trial workers, and also engineers, scien- 
tists, teachers, doctors, factory directors, 
writers, working farmers, clerks, book- 
keepers, and public employees. House- 
wives, unlike the U.S.A. are credited as 
members of a useful occupation. So are 
students beyond fourteen years, drawing 
wages and becoming members of their re- 
spective trade unions, even while still at 
school. : 

The aim of the Second Five Year Plan, 
which runs from 1932-1937, is “the build- 
ing of a classless socialist society.” This 
means that the last remnants of the old 
exploiting classes and customs will have 
disappeared, and Russia’s 170 millions 
will all be useful producers—workers— 
whether with spade, machine, laboratory 
test-tube or artist’s brush. Such scattered 
remnants of the old ruling and exploited 
classes as now remain, as the “kulaks” and 
merchant-speculators, will have been re- 
trained for some useful work (the Baltic 
Sea Canal undertaking was a brilliant ex- 
ample of the regenerating power of labor), 
and reabsorbed into the healthy socialist 
life. 

Think of a country in which all ex- 
ploitation of man by man has come to an 
end! And at the same time, a country 
where all are workers and nobody is out 


of luck. - 
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OVIET textile workers are reading in 

their daily papers the news about the 
present great textile strike in the United 
States. 

Older Soviet workers active in the tex- 
tile strikes in old Russia twenty and thirty 
years ago remember picket lines at the mill 
gates, mounted Cossacks, swords and guns 
and the death of comrades. But the young 
workers of 19, 20 and 21 have known life 
only under the Soviets; to them strikes, 
picket lines, rich mill owners, police at- 
tacks, are as unfamiliar and “foreign” as 
a Soviet seems to many American workers. 

American textile workers in the strike 
convention of the United Textile Workers 
of America agteed upon four main strike 
demands, of which the first is reduction of 
the working week to 30 hours, with two 
shifts, no exemptions. Thousands are still 
jobless in the textile industry. On the 
basis of two shifts, each of 30 hours a 
week, more workers can be employed. In 
the USSR every textile worker has a job; 
there is no unemployment. Most of the 
textile workers are on a 7-hour working 
day and every sixth day is free. 

Second of the four textile strike de- 
mands in the United States is a minimum 
wage of $13 per 30-hour week for un- 
skilled workers, with rates ranging up to 
$30 per 30-hour week for the highly 
skilled. Cotton textile workers’ per capita 
earnings in June, 1934, amounted to only 
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unarmed, against armed troops, for recog- 
nition of the union. Few were the textile 
companies that ever entered into any agree- 
ment with the union as to basic wages, 
hours or working conditions. 


Soviet textile workers look at their mills 
which they themselves own, control and 
operate, and say proudly to the visitor, 
“How do you like our factory?” All who 
are in the industry belong to the Soviet 
Textile Union which has control over all 
matters affecting labor conditions and the 
worker’s life and health. The union has 
built great clubs and cultural institutions. 
It has provided, in cooperation with the 
workers’ state, rest homes, free medical 
assistance and insurance against unemploy- 
ment, accidents, sickness and death. 

More eloquent perhaps than any statis- 
tical comparisons is the record of a single 
day last summer when over 600. textile 
workers from various mills in the North 
of the Soviet Union left “for the South 
on their vacation,” paid for by their in- 
dustry. (Textile Notes of Labor Research 
Association.) As the accompanying pic- 
tures show, work in the factory is only one 
part of the life of the Soviet textile worker. 
Not only is every precaution taken to safe- 
guard the health of the men and women 
in the factories, but the workers have 


their own rest homes and camps, creches 
where trained nurses care for the babies 
of working mothers, cultural clubs and 
other facilities run by the workers for 
their own benefit. 
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@ Kermit Roosevelt, one of the 200 American 
students who attended the summer session at 
Moscow State University, gave a radio broad- 
cast from Moscow on his impressions of the 
Soviet Union. ‘They seem to understand 
clearly the problems facing them,”’ he said of 
Soviet youth. 
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@ American Ambassador William C. Bullitt 
with the noted British author, H. G. Wells, 
who recently visited the USSR after an absence 
of 14 years to see Lenin’s ‘’fantastic’’ dreams 
come true. 



















Selected by LISTON M. OAK 


Plans for a mighty project have been 
completed by the State Planning Commis- 
sion making the Volga River into a great 
water highway connecting four seas, the 
White, the Baltic, the Asov and the Cas- 
pian, building a vast series of irrigation 
dams and canals, linking the Volga with 
several other rivers, and constructing huge 
power stations at the reservoirs to be built. 
The whole project is almost too gigantic 
for one human imagination to encompass. 
In fact, it would be hard to believe these 
astronomic plans feasible if it were not for 
the marvelous records already made by 
Soviet engineers and workers. 


The Soviet textile industry makes 
progress. Many new plants are being 
started. The most recent is the Barnaul 
Textile Combinat in Novosibirsk with 10,- 
000 spindles in the first unit. By the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan in 1937 
Western Siberia will have 400,000 spin- 
dles, Central Asia will have 700,000 of a 
total of 1,977,000 spindles in new mills to 
be erected throughout the USSR. The tex- 
tile industry is being brought close to the 
source of the raw materials, hence most of 
the new mills are built in the area where 
cotton is grown. Capital investments in 
new textile plants in the Second Five Year 
Plan amount to 1,532,000,000 rubles. And 
all this money is spent to build mills that 
will enrich all Soviet workers, not textile 


‘ barons as in the U.S.A. 


Magnitogorsk’s new rolling mill has 
successfully passed its first test. This mill 
is a third of a mile long, the largest in 
Europe, with a capacity of 180 tons of 
rolled steel an hour; yet it is so com- 
pletely mechanized that only 100 workers 


are running it. This complex and power- 
ful new mill was entirely the work of 
youthful Soviet engineers and workers who 
constructed it without help of foreign spe- 
cialists. Are Soviet workers mastering the 
most advanced industrial technique? Can 
they get along without help from engineers 
imported from the capitalist world? Does 
Socialism work? These questions can only 
be answered with a decisive YES, with 
ample proof behind it. 


Soviet aviation is praised by Thomas 
A. Morgan, American expert, of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation, on his third visit 
to the USSR. He says he found “increased 
interest in aviation . . . the change in the 
past two years is simply incredible. The 
Osoaviakhim, Soviet air league, has up- 
ward of 15 million members. . . . This 
universal enthusiasm for aviation has a 
direct reflection upon the aviation industry. 
Plants have been expanded. This country 
is now equipped for airplane production 
on an enormous scale. They are now using 
their own materials, which are fully ade- 
quate. . . . The design and craftsmanship 
in Soviet airplane factories are virtually as 
good as anywhere in the world. . . . Gen- 
erally, Soviet planes are up to American 
standards in construction and performance. 
. . . Engineers have an opportunity for ex- 
perimental work which no private company 


could afford.” 


No wonder the Red Army air fleet has 
the Japanese imperialists and other would- 
be invaders worried about their chances 
of conquering the first workers’ country. 


Another famous aviation authority to 
praise Soviet aviation’s advance is A. Fok- 
ker, airplane designer. He recently said 
that “The Soviet aviation industry is 
amazing. . . . Soviet planes are enormous, 
ultra-modern and well equipped . . . the 
air force of the USSR has developed un- 
believably. . . .” 


@ A _ newly built 
sanitorium for Red 
Army soldiers at 
the beautiful resort, 
Sochi, on the Black 
Sea coast. The san- 
itorium accommo- 
dates 700 men. 
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Remember that every victory of So- 
viet Russia is not so much a victory for 
Russians as a victory for Socialism. Every 
triumph of socialist construction proves 
the superiority of socialist planning over 
capitalist chaos. Every Soviet achieve- 
ment is a blow to capitalism. Socialist 
progress parallels capitalist decline—this 
is the central fact in the world today. That 
is why the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is called the workers’ fatherland. 
There, and there only, the proletariat rules, 


and builds a society upon whose fate the 
future of humanity depends. 


Soviet schools opened last month, 
with 26 million children enrolled. During 
the summer feverish construction activity 
went forward to repair old buildings and 
to complete new ones (2,500 of them) in 
time for the new school year. In the 
variety, quality and quantity of textbooks, 
in the training of teachers, in the closer 
cooperation between schools and all other 
Soviet institutions and organizations, in 
the link between education and life, Soviet 
schools are making progress that is not 
less remarkable than progress in other 
fields of socialist construction. 

There are now 800,000 well-trained So- 
viet teachers, organized into the Educa- 
tional Workers Union, recently subdivided 
into sections, such as the Union of Uni- 
versity Teachers, the Union of Kinder- 
garten Teachers, etc. 


While the total production of large- 
scale industry in the Soviet Union during 
the past six months rose 19.7 per cent 
over the same period last year, the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods also increased 
greatly—being 10.5 per cent more than 
last year. The food industry increased 
production by 23.3 per cent. This has 
been accompanied by a growth in retail 
trade of 36 per cent compared to the first 
six months of 1933. In other words—the 
standard of living rises rapidly in the 
USSR, due to the superiority of the social- 
ist mode of production for use over the 
capitalist mode of production for profit. 
Never in the world’s history has the pro- 
ductive power of any country grown so 
fast. 

* 


Soviet shorts: A new school has 
been opened in Moscow for the training 
of clowns, acrobats, and other circus per- 
formers. Seven members of the 
Dynamo Sports Club have broken several 
world’s records in sharpshooting. . . . The 
Soviet water-polo team defeated the Swed- 
ish team by 8-2 last month. . . . The Soviet 
football team beat the Swiss team 11-0 and 


then won from the Norwegian team by 
3-0, at the Paris Sports Meet. . . . A travel- 
ing bakery built on a railroad car is oper- 
ating. It produces 30 tons of bread each 
day. . . . The Nazi organization, “Brothers 
In Need,” has been dissolved; it was ridi- 
culed from the beginning by the “starving 
Russians” it was supposed to save. But 
Nazi slander about Soviet Russia hasn’t 
stopped. . . . Soviet science is putting the 
sun to work—the Helio-Technical Institute 
reports results of its utilization of solar 
energy, in heating air and water for vari- 
ous industrial and domestic purposes, in 
drying fruit, by a new method, in generat- 
ing power, and in making plants yield 
more rapidly. . . . In the 30 years before 
the Revolution 2 billion books were pub- 
lished in Tsarist Russia; in the past 15 
years, 5 billion books were published in 
Soviet Russia. . . . The Maxim Gorki plane, 
recently completed flying print shop, has 
broken the world record in lifting 13.5 
tons to a height of 4,970 metres, for one 
hour and 48 minutes. The previous record 
was held by a French plane which lifted 5 


tons to 3,586 metres. 
* 


To make Soviet trade unions 
stronger, better instruments for advancing 
the interests and welfare of Soviet workers, 
and in line with the policy of decentraliza- 
tion in government and industry, the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions of the USSR 
has increased the number of unions from 
47 to 154. The new divisions will be both 
geographic and occupational. The plan is 
to bring the members into closer contact 
with union leadership, to combat bureau- 
cracy. 

The membership of Soviet trade unions, 
now about 18 millions, is rapidly growing, 
yet the number of paid officials and func- 
tionaries has been reduced by cutting out 
red tape, eliminating bureaucrats and 
chair-warmers, and enlisting the services 
of more voluntary functionaries who do 
the work of the locals, including the super- 
vision of allocation of the benefits of social 
insurance. 

Only in the Soviet Union have the trade 
unions been freed from the necessity of 
resorting to the weapon of the strike for 
the protection of the interests of their 
members. Not only the trade unions, but 
the workers state itself and the Communist 
Party are dedicated and devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of the working class 
and the toiling farmers. All factories, 
farms, all the tools of production are 
owned collectively and operated for the 
benefit of the masses. Workers’ grievances 
which arise are promptly and effectively 
dealt with by the trade unions, without 
any reason for a strike. 













































































@ Turkoman Young Communists at a demon- 
stration. 


@ Anna wishes her friend Nina the best of luck 
in the Leningrad scull races. 


@ Cyclists on the Red Square in the great sports 
parade. 
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@ Children of the heroic Austrian Schutz- 
bundlers arriving in Moscow. They will be 
cared for by the International Workers’ Aid. 
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@ Massed banners of youth on the Red Square. 















WHAT PRICE SOCIALISM? 


A Letter from an American “Humanitarian” and Social Worker 


HAT a land of contrasts is this Soviet 
Russia! The older folk that I see 
on the street seem apathetic. Perhaps their 
appearance is the result of the civil war 
and the drought and famine in the early 
years. Men and women shuffle along in 
nondescript clothes—sometimes even bare- 
footed, and at best, never clothed accord- 
ing to the bourgeois idea of smart clothes. 
But, Rostov is more than the main street. 
This morning I went to the agricultural 
tool factory which they call Selmash. My 
first impression of this gigantic project 
was amazement at the number of young 
women engaged there. They seemed to be 
very business-like, and their sturdy bare 
legs and full bosomed chests made me feel 
that I was in a country of Amazons. 

My guide informed me that 43 per cent 
of the 20,000 workers are women, and that 
women were engaged in every department, 
except where the work is ‘heaviest. At 
Selmash, turbines, combines and farm 
implements of every description are turned 
out in vast quantities, many of which are 
exported to foreign countries. 


As we passed through the forging de- 
partment, I was impressed with the vigor 
and strength of the men at work—they 
wielded their sledge hammers like veritable 
Hercules. Every little while on our march 
through department after department, we 
ran across the factory wall paper plas- 
tered on a huge display board upon which 
was exhibited badly made parts with cari- 
catures of those guility of slipshod work. 


We made no attempt to go through the 
whole plant, as Selmash covers 450 acres. 
I was, however, taken into one of the am- 
bulatory departments, where a man was 
having an injury to his leg dressed. I 
was introduced to the young doctor and 
nurse, but being quite well acquainted with 
medical equipment, I had no question to 
ask—everything looked up to date. My 
guide informed me that every department 
had its own ambulatory department with 
doctors and nurses, but in case of a major 
injury, the worker is taken immediately 
to a city hospital. Every protection known 
to science is given these workers. 

In the vicinity of the factory grounds, 
I could see the workers’ apartment houses, 
well built with plenty of windows in them 
—something new to the- Russian worker. 
The buildings cover an area of 300 acres. 
Ten thousand workers and their families 
occupy these apartment houses, which are 
furnished by the plant. About 11,000 
more live in and around Rostov. 

Every worker is insured against injuries 
and illness—premiums being paid from 
the earnings of the factory and not de- 
ducted from the workers’ wages. It is so 
in Russia in every project whether it be 
a factory, a hotel, a collective farm, or a 
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cultural enterprise. Hence no worker need 
worry about illness or the care of his 
dependents in case of death. It is a 
splendid release from anxiety. 

The workers are examined at frequent 
intervals by the factory staff of doctors 
and at the first sign of illness, receive 
proper treatment. Often the worker under 
par is sent to a night sanitorium until he 
regains his full health. 

In many departments where both men 
and women are at work, potted plants and 
ferns decorated the workers’ tables and 
work-benches. In the deafening noises of 
belts and revolving wheels, it seemed a 
pleasant sight to see green things growing. 
Before my trip through Selmash was half 
over, I became quite accustomed to the 
sight of men and women at work together, 
the women as soiled and business-like as 
the men. I recalled the number of speeches 
I had made on the platform in the old 
days on the equality of the sexes, then 
only half believing them myself, and 
here, in this far-off country the claims I 
made in my speeches are finally made 
good. 

Attached to the factory is a room where 
mothers go to nurse their babies. Most 
of the babies are left at the nearby factory 
nursery, but some of the mothers keep 
their babies at home. In this factory ex- 
pectant mothers receive two months before 
and two months after child-birth, vaca- 
tions at full wages—no wonder the women 
looked so robust and healthy. 

The factory creche is, indeed, a splendid 
institution. I was impressed with the 
cleanliness of the rooms. 

Besides the wall-papers through the fac- 
tory, Selmash issues a daily paper called 


@ An Uzbek driving a 
tractor. Lithograph by 
Louis Lozowick. 


“Stalenitz.” It is a fair-sized sheet con- 
taining not only factory news, but local, 
national and international news. 

The club house is a rather large build- 
ing, also surrounded by flower-beds and 
trees, with rooms for physical culture, 
game rooms and a large auditorium for 
plays and meetings and movies. 

Attached to Selmash is the Agricultural 
Institute for engineers. As in the field of 
industry in Russia today merit is rewarded, 
and students are paid a stipend ranging 
from 75 rubles to 175 rubles per month. 
Students are graded according to their 
diligence, social and political work and 
their general behavior. The Agricultural 
Institute has also night classes attended by 
workers whose earnings as students would 
not be sufficient for their needs. 

When we left the Selmash plant and 
began to drive by the workers’ homes, we 
saw many cows grazing in the open plots; 
these cows, as it appears, belong to some of 
the ambitious workers, who, in that way, 
add to the family income; many of the 
workers also cultivate small plots of 
ground near their homes, the produce of 
which they can sell in the open markets 
or consume in their own families. 

My conclusion, then, is that every birth 
has its labor pains, and the birth of this 
new State, the first workers’ government 
in the world, is necessarily accompanied 
by what I saw in my walk this afternoon. 

What price Socialism? Being a mem- 
ber of that older generation, I can truth- 
fully say that though high, the cost to 
Soviet citizens is far less than we are pay- 
ing in our capitalist America for the con- 
tinuance of a slowly dying social order. 


Eva Robin. 
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Scientific Research and the Five Year Plan 


By MARK LAND 






Fellow of the National Research Council in the Biological Sciences 


Sorte people have the naive notion 
that scientific research cannot pros- 
per when it is directed in planned chan- 
nels. These people are really in the same 
position as that journalist who in the midst 
of the most vulgar commercialism in the 
field of art, literature, philosophy and 
science under capitalism raised the cry 
that artists were forced into uniform in the 
Soviet Union. Some even extend it to im- 
ply scientists in uniform as well and have 
crocodile tears ready to shed for them 
whenever an anti-Soviet campaign is let 
loose. 


In reality the very contrary is true. In 
the same way as the building of Socialism, 
the collectivization of farms and the libera- 
tion of oppressed nationalities gave inex- 
haustible impulse to artistic creation, so 
the industralization of the USSR and the 
realization of the need of technical knowl- 
edge for that purpose have intensified 
scientific research to an unprecedented de- 
gree. The Five Year Plan with its care- 
fully mapped out tasks was a great aid and 
an inspiration to scientific research of 
every description. 


Let us take the field of biology as an ex- 
ample. As is well known the rich pea- 
sants bitterly opposed collectivization and 
in 1929 destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of heads of cattle as an act of sabotage. 
It was therefore one of the major tasks of 
the husbandry section of the Five Year 
Plan to enlist the aid of biological work- 
ers in restoring the much depleted supply 
of meat, milk, fat, leather, etc. through a 
rapid increase in the number of live stock. 


The biology section immediately worked 
out plans for research and put them into 
operation. They realized that while they 
were raising a new generation of cattle they 
might as well breed animals with economi- 
cally desirable properties, such as heavy 
milk yielders, good meat producers, thick- 
ly wooled sheep, etc. Pure bred males of 
such stocks are very expensive and the 
Soviet government could only afford to 
buy a few. The biology section therefore 
established a laboratory for the study of 
artificial impregnation, whereby they could 
get offspring from a cow in the absence of 


the bull by simply injecting his sperm. 


To realize this objective a number of 
problems had to be and were solved in 
that laboratory in Moscow. They found 
out how to obtain the living sperm by 
having the bull mate with a steel model 
of a cow and collecting the sperm in a 
test tube. They studied the span of life of 


the sperm and the best chemical medium 
in which to prolong it. To achieve that 
they had to solve certain problems which 
naive scientists might call purely theoreti- 
cal, such as permeability, mobility in dif- 
ferent media, cataphoresis, resistence to 
temperature, etc. All of these problems 
were solved within less than a year and at 
present they are collecting sperm in Mos- 
cow, diluting it in a sustaining medium 
and shipping it in sealed tubes to farms 
in the most outlying districts of the Soviet 
Union. 


Peasants from collective farms who want 
to study more about the biology of fertili- 
zation are allowed to spend their summer 
vacation in the Moscow institute at the 
government’s expense. They learn to im- 
prove their administration of the sperm 
and better to perform their tasks by in- 
formation concerning their immediate jobs 
and related problems. 


In the study of these so-called practical 
problems, issues of great theoretical signifi- 
cance are brought forward, studied and 
solved in the USSR. For example, in 
connection with a study undertaken for 
the breeding of new vegetables a success- 
ful cross was made between a radish and 
a cabbage. The hybrid combination bred 
true and was sterile with either one of its 
parents. This has great significance in 
evolution because by virtue of our defini- 
tion of a species it is the first time that 
man actually created a new species, a 
capacity attributed in the past only to a 
god. 


The Five Year Plan also realizes that 
there are many aspects of nature which we 
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want to know, not for any immediate or 
direct, objective but for the general pur- 
pose of understanding man and the uni- 
verse. The philosophy of communism is 
based upon scientific knowledge and 
theoretical understanding of man, his 
evolutionary origin and development as 
well as of all other animals. The Five 
Year Plan makes room for such studies on 
an equal footing with all other scientific 


pursuits. 


In Leningrad there is an institute for the 
study of mutation or the origin of new 
types. In order to observe selection and 
the operation of hereditary factors under 
different environmental conditions, labora- 
tories have been built in all the corners of 
the vast area of the Soviet Union. They 
are in regions of different climates. Stu- 
dents of heredity will breed a genetically 
identical type in all of these for many 
generations, and observe any possible 
modifications which the different environ- 
ments may produce. No mention need be 
made of course of the vast experiments 
on human behavior conducted by pupils 


of Pavlov. 


Scientific research and the desire for 
scientific information have spread like 
wildfire in the Soviet Union. Each research 
worker is obliged to give a lecture a week 
to workers’ clubs explaining the nature 
of his work and its significance. Each 
beginning student in science is paid by the 
government for his education and never 
has to pay it back in any other form but 
work for wages after the completion of his 
Each scientific laboratory has 
its cooperative houses, stores and restaur- 


training. 
ants. A scientist like a writer and artist 
is entitled to an extra room in the allot- 
ment of apartments. In such an atmos- 
phere real science can flourish, free from 
commercial dictatorship and the greedy 
watch of the companies that support so 
many of our own research institutions. 
And even the number of these institutions 
has diminished, since dwindling of mar- 
kets cause the benevolent endowers to for- 
get science, and since trusts now free from 
competition are no more in need of new 
inventions and no longer support research. 
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“LIQUIDATING” TUBERCULOSIS IN USSR 


By JOHN A. KINGSBURY 


Director, Milbank Memorial Fund 


UBERCULOSIS, which was the lead- 

ing cause of death in the United States 
in the 1880’s, with a rate of 250 annual 
deaths per 100,000 population, has now 
fallen to eighth place, causing less than 
60 deaths per 100,000 a year. This re- 
markable reduction has been effected 
despite the inadequate budgets of official 
and voluntary anti-tuberculosis organiza- 
tions, the lack of coordinated facilities for 
the prompt discovery of all incipient 
cases, and an insufficient number of free 
or low-cost institutional facilities for the 
treatment of patients. Does it not seem 
possible that given the more complete ap- 
plication of the known measures for its 
prevention and treatment, and with the 
authority to compel their use, tuberculosis 
could be relegated to a still more minor 
position in the list of causes of death in 
the United States? 

The government in Soviet Russia is now 
engaged in a program for the control of 
tuberculosis which probably will prove 
that such a result is obtainable, and which 
must inevitably lead to further great re- 
ductions in that country’s present mortality 
rate from the disease. The death rate per 
100,000 has already been reduced more 
than 50 per cent in the cities of Moscow 
and Leningrad, falling from an average 
rate of 280 in 1914 to an average of 125 
in 1931. 


Officials in the Soviet Union are greatly 
concerned in “liquidating” tuberculosis for 
three reasons. First, it is a disease attack- 
ing workers in the most productive period 
of life. Second, it is a disease infecting 
indoor workers. Third, there is constant 
danger of its recurrence. 


During my visit to the Soviet Union in 
1932, in company with Sir Arthur New- 
sholme*, I was greatly impressed with 
the program for tuberculosis control which 
has been developed by the Soviet govern- 
ment. There are, of course, no private 
or philanthropic organizations taking part 
in the campaign. This program includes 
not only the two-fold preventive and cura- 
tive measures stressed in the United States, 
but deals in a much more effective manner 
with the problems of after-care and finan- 
cial support for the families of patients. 


Nothing is more striking to the medical 


’ visitor in the Soviet Union than the lavish 


provision of rest homes, convalescent 
homes, and sanatoria for the care of tuber- 
culous patients, probably larger in propor- 
tion to the population than in any other 
civilized country. The whole of the south- 


* The detailed findings of our joint investigation are 
set forth in the book RED MEDICINE: SOCIALIZED 
HEALTH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. $2.50. 
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ern coast of the Crimea, with its palaces 
and palatial homes once owned by Rus- 
sian aristocrats, now devoted to the work- 
ers, has been classified as a_ national 
sanatorium area. 

There were twenty-four tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries in Moscow in 1932, with 226 
full-time physicians. In 1931, 776,000 
patients were treated, 90,000 of whom 
were visiting the clinic for the first time. 
Only one-third of the new patients proved 
to be tubercular. 

The equipment and organization of the 
tuberculosis clinic of the Unitary Dis- 
pensary at Rostov-on-Don is especially 
noteworthy. Advanced diagnostic service 
is offered, including the use of the fluoro- 
scope and X-ray. All the documents re- 
lating to each patient are collected and 
retained. Thus the tuberculous patient is 
treated with a full knowledge of his con- 
dition. 





Soviet Health Services 
Lauded by Dr. Baker 


“There is only one country in the 
world where universal health is the 
law of the land—the Soviet Union,” 
declared Dr. Josephine Baker, ad- 
visor to the U.S. government on child 
welfare questions, in a recent inter- 
view with a Moscow News reporter. 
Dr. Baker is on a tour of the Soviet 
Union. 

Dr. Baker, who has been visiting 
hospitals and clinics as well as lead- 
ing members of the medical profes- 
sion in Moscow and Leningrad, con- 
siders that the achievements in the 
USSR of the past 10 years, are vast. 
“T found that all medical instru- 
ments and drugs are of Soviet manu- 
facture: this in itself is a big achieve- 
ment,” she concluded. 











The treatment of tuberculosis is closely 
tied in with the social insurance system. 
When an insured patient is under treat- 
ment, he receives his full wages, is entitled 
to free medical and sanatorium care, and 
is given special assistance before he goes 
to a sanatorium. Each patient leaving 
the sanatorium is given a copy of the 
history of his illness, which, together with 
his record card, he presents at the local 
dispensary in his ditrict, thus making 
certain his continued medical supervision 
after he returns to work. 

Almost 100 per cent of the open cases 
of tuberculosis in the urban centers receive 
institutional care. Before the Revolution 
there were 350 beds for the care of tuber- 


culous patients in Russia—in 1932 there 
were 66,691, including some 12,000 beds 
in day and night sanatoria. These special 
sanatoria are an interesting development 
of the Soviet program. Usually attached 
to a dispensary, they provide hygienic liv- 
ing and sleeping accommodations for fac- 
tory workers with incipient tuberculosis, 
or with other specified ailments. Factories 
are the chief centers of anti-tuberculosis 
efforts in the cities. Workers are familiar- 
ized with the precautionary measures to 
prevent its spread, and in every factory 
the Workers’ Committee discusses inter- 
estedly the eligibility of patients to sana- 
torium treatment. In factory dining rooms 
special diets are arranged for tuberculosis 
patients. 

A special method of treatment has been 
developed in Russia. This specific, the 
“koumyss” cure (fermented mare’s milk) 
the prescribing doctors report has been 
used with the greatest success in the steppes 
where special sanatoria have beef organ- 
ized. 


As in other branches of the health serv- 
ice, the. tuberculosis program is not as yet 
completely organized in all the rural 
areas, although it is being extended as 
rapidly as possible. Control activities are 
centered in prophylactic institutes located 
in the district hospitals, and precedence is 
given to the establishment of the centers 
in areas where there is a high incidence 
of the disease or where working and living 
conditions might favor its spread. Staff 
workers in the centers are responsible for 
the educational program dealing with the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis and 
must concern themselves with the giving 
of prophylactic and social aid to the pa- 
tients in their district. 

Since very few tuberculosis patients are 
treated by private physicians, no account 
of the anti-tuberculosis measures would 
be complete without mention of the out- 
standing features of the practice of medi- 
cine in the Soviet Union: namely, that very 
doctor is a State employee, and that social- 
ized medical practice is concentrated in the 
dispensaries, polyclinics, and hospitals, 
where the individual doctor is not an 
isolated unit, but is working in close touch 
with every other branch of medicine. This, 
more than any other factor, I believe, holds 
promise for the eventual triumph of the 
Soviet program of tuberculosis control, 
for it ensures the prompt concentration of 
all the known prophylactic technique upon 
each patient as soon as the case is discov- 
ered in the periodic examinations which 
take place in all factories, offices, farms 
and schools. 
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| Porvoo whatever point of view one ap- 
proaches the record of Soviet achieve- 
ments, the facts are astounding. But 
nowhere are the accomplishments more 
exciting than in the field of social welfare. 
In the Soviet Union this is a difficult 
phrase to define—much more difficult than 
in other countries—for there one finds a 
unified philosophy and an integrated pur- 
pose in all phases of living. Education, 
health activities and recreation are so ef- 
fectively coordinated that it is almost im- 
possible to draw the lines between them. 
How shall a Park of Culture and Rest, a 


_ workers’ club, a school system, a convales- 


cent home be classed? Each one, in the 
Soviet picture, really belongs to all the 
categories. Each one has contributed to 
the remarkable increase in the average 
length of life, and to the “changes in 
human nature” and behavior that are 
taking place. Each has played its part in 
reducing the illiteracy from seventy per 
cent to five. Each has had a share in the 
development of a rounded program for the 
care of children and in the growth of 
recreational facilities available from youth 
to old age. In fact, these are but a few of 
the results, all of which have contributed 
to the astounding fact, as compared with 
the rest of the world today—that youth 
knows no boredom in the U. S. S. R. 

Striking as are the results in social wel- 
fare in themselves, they are even more im- 
pressive when considered in terms of an 
“advanced” country such as the United 
States. In spite of a public health move- 
ment in this country, no period of equal 
length has shown a corresponding reduc- 
tion of mortality and a consequent increase 
in life expectancy. In the sixteen years 
since the revolution, there has been an in- 
crease in life expectancy of eight years, a 
record which is unexcelled anywhere in the 
world. 

Along cultural lines the Soviet plan is 
progressing at a rapid pace, including out- 
lying districts as well as the great centers. 
With us, good music for those who do not 
live in the metropolitan centers is essen- 
tially limited to a sandwich of a bit of 
radio program squeezed between cigarette 
advertisements and station announcements. 
In the U. S. S. R. in a period of six weeks 
we met a company of the leaders of the 
Leningrad opera doing one night stands 
on the Volga, the chief basso of the Ukrain- 
ian opera just back from a concert tour 
of the small towns of the South and a 
studio group of the Moscow Art Theatre 
playing in the Railway Men’s Club in 
Kharkov. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By ALEXANDER FLEISHER 
Authority on Public Health and Social Work 


Even in retrospect the “liquidation” of 
illiteracy seems inconceivable, but it was 
done—done because of a vision and a faith 
combined with organization, which were 
overwhelming and now the U. S. S. R. is 
working for universal compulsory educa- 
tional course that will mean for every child 
a minimum of ten years’ schooling. Pro- 
portionately the school figures almost 
equal those of the United States for elemen- 
tary schools, but are lower for those of the 
universities, although in certain courses, 
such as medicine, there are more enrolled 
in Soviet colleges than in all the rest of 
the Western World combined. It is neces- 
sary to add, however, not in the United 
States, each day brings additional news of 
the shortening of school terms, the closing 
of schools and the reduction in the number 
of teachers. According to official figures 
2,225,000 American children are being de- 
nied educational facilities. 


Mental and recreational stimulation to- 
gether with the even more important fac- 
tor—security—have contributed to an en- 
tirely different attitude on the part of 
young people. Naturally with the assur- 
ance of a permanent job, care in cases of 
illness or accident, protection for old age, 
the mental hygiene problem is a very dif- 
ferent one than it is with us. 


But it is in the prevention and cure of 
disease that the outstanding changes are 
evident. A general death rate reduced 
forty per cent and an infant mortality cut 
in half in sixteen years’ time are outstand- 
ing achievements. The practitioner is re- 
lieved of the wasteful strains of competi- 
tion and he is assured a reasonable living. 
His only thought need be the application 
of his knowledge and of his experience to 
the needs of his patient. The patient 
naturally avails himself of a service that 
is free or at very low cost. The socializa- 
tion of medicine has meant that the best of 
available medical service can be given to 
all, irrespective of position or of income. 
As Newsholme and Kingsbury say in their 
book, “RED MEDICINE.” “It has con- 
stituted a single unit system of medical 
service for the population, freed from the 
complications, overlapping and gaps of 
western medicine.” Most of the emphasis 
to date has naturally been on the develop- 
ment of activities in the cities, but one 
realizes that it is being extended to all 
parts as rapidly as personnel and equip- 
ment can be made available. 


The slogan of the U. S. S. R. in its 
Social Welfare activities as in all else 
might well be “We know just where we’re 


going and we're on our way.” Suggestive, 
stimulating, challenging as are the develop- 
ments in this special field, they are even 
more important because they are expres- 
sions of the fundamental philosophy of 
the Soviet citizen. That these programs 
have made for a fuller life and a larger 
one is important, but they are even more 
striking in that they are symbols of the 
point of view that faces a better and a 
brighter future. The death of two out- 
standing and revered figures of our West- 
ern World—Lady Bountiful and Mrs. 
Grundy—is a hopeful factor, but it is rela- 
tively uninteresting in comparison with 
the faith of the average individual in his 
own and his nation’s future and with his 
feeling of personal security. The Soviet 
citizen in this modern confused world 
seems to possess a sureness of his place 
in his community and an unparalleled op- 
portunity for self development and self 
respect. 





The Soviet Harvest 
cn September Ist 
Moscow, Sept. 5th (FSU)—By Septem- 


ber Ist over the whole of the Soviet Union 
67.85 million hectares of grain had been 
harvested. Threshing has kept pace with 
the progress of the harvesting. By the 
same date 59% of the grain had already 
been threshed which is three times as 
much as had been threshed on the same 
date last year. In the southern districts 
of the Soviet Union the conclusion of the 
harvesting has been followed immediately 
by the beginning of the winter sowing. 
By the Ist of September the plans for the 
winter sowing of grain had already been 
fulfilled by 41%. A total of 15.5 million 
hectares had been sown equalling 3 mil- 
lion hectares more than had been sown 
on the same date last year. The extension 
of the Autumn sowing in the southern 
districts has been of great importance in 
the struggle against drought which injures 
the winter sowing far less than the Spring. 





Paul Luttinger, M.D. 


— and — 
Daniel Luttinger, M.D. 
Are Now Located at 
5 Washington Square North, 
New York City 
Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P.M. 
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The Chinese Soviets 
ENERAL YAKHONTOFF’S | timely 


book* on the Chinese Soviets is the 
first authoritative work in English dealing 
with a situation about which very little 
has been published in America. The 
Chinese revolutionary movement had as- 
sumed importance as far back at 1905 
when “Ke-min-tang” or the Revolutionary 
Party of China was founded. The move- 
ment extended rapidly, penetrated many 
sections of the army, and by 1911 suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the old imperial 
regime. The Chinese Republic was _ pro- 
claimed and in 1911 Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
long the leader of the revolution, was 
elected Provisional President. Dr. Sun 
died in 1925; his successors, while retain- 
ing a semblance of a republican state, 
completely repudiated his principles and 
the aims of the revolution, and drowned 
in blood the revolutionary fervor of the 
people. Instead of creating a united, so- 
cialist China, as advocated by Dr. Sun, the 
present government, the so-called Nanking 
Government, headed by General Chiang 
Kai Shek, multiplied the miseries of the 
country by its brutal rule—brutal toward 
the common people, servile toward the 
upper classes, foreign concessionaires and 
their imperialist governments. As a re- 
sult, two things happened: imperialist 
Japan took advantage of the situation, 
marched its troops into Manchuria, bom- 
barded Shanghai, killed tens of thousands 
of innocent people and annexed a huge 
slice of China, without encountering any 
resistance to speak of from the Nanking 
Government. And secondly, the revolu- 


tion, crushed by Chiang Kai Shek and 


driven underground, flared up with greater 
strength among the peasants and workers 
of South and Central China. Led by the 
Communist Party of China, which was or- 
ganized in 1920, the revolutionists suc- 
ceeded in establishing Soviets, first in the 
province of Kwangtung, and later in many 
other provinces of South and Central 
China. Today, the Chinese Soviet Repub- 
lic occupies an area equal to about one- 
fourth of the United States, with a popula- 
tion estimated at 80,000,000. The seat 
of the Soviet Government is at Juikin and 
Comrade Mao Tse Tung is president of the 
Central Executive Committee. 

Since their establishment in 1927, the 
Chinese Soviets have had to withstand 
after campaign carried on 
against them by the Nanking government 
with the support of the governments of 
the U. S., England, France, and others. 
Only recently the Sixth Campaign was 





*The Chinese Soviets, by Victor A. Yakhontoff. 
New York. Coward McCann. 
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BOOKS 


Are Soviet Citizens Happy? 


HE first question which is always 

asked about the Soviet Union is, “How 
do the people live?” meaning what kind 
of clothing do they wear and what do 
they eat, etc. The second question is in- 
variably, “Are they happy?” Dr. Wil- 
liams* has concentrated on the second 
question but he has not stopped with a 
mere expression of opinion. He has gath- 
ered an interesting collection of facts and 
trends from which any intelligent person 
can understand exactly what the Russian 
idea of happiness is and whether that hap- 
piness meets with his own standards. And 
he has done even more than this in that 
he has used the Soviet approach to men- 
tal hygiene as a new angle from which 
to view our own problems in this field. 
The result is that Russia, Youth, and the 
Present-Day World is as much about the 
psychological problems facing any young 
person in America today as it is about the 


psychological make-up and _ potentialities - 


of Russian youth. And this is a healthy 
thing because we are in need of just such 
criticism of our ways of living. However, 
further studies in mental hygiene as ap- 
plied in the USSR should follow this 
volume because Dr. Williams has left 
much of the field untouched. 

The first task of mental hygiene is to 
cut through the bulky weight of unusable 
ideals and unfounded illusions which we 





*Russia, Youth and the Present Day World. 
(Further Studies in Mental Hygiene) 

By Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. 


accumulate from babyhood, so that we 
can deal with realities instead of building 
defenses against them. Often psychiatrists 
are successful in so doing but in this 
country they tend to work with the indi- 
vidual patient alone, consequently there 
is little chance of eliminating the causa- 
tive factors of disturbance. The need for 
this type of case work is increasing rather 
than otherwise. In the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, the people are grappling 
with realities and there is already a genera- 
tion of young adults who have never faced 
the problem of reconciling the real world, 
as they know it, with a traditional world 
of illusion. Furthermore, not merely the 
Russian psychiatrists, but the whole of 
Soviet society is organized to create and 
further a functioning mental hygiene. 
Everyone is busy and there is a purpose 
to life, a purpose which puts success in 
terms of social usefulness, with personal 
ambition only contributing thereto. 

Dr. Williams gives the psychological 
reasons why men must change their 
social order: if they are to live effec- 
tively; and why they need not entertain 
great fears about their own natures because 
“human nature” both in its loves and hates 
can be useful to man if only he will r- 
range society so that his needs, physical 
and otherwise, can be met. To those who 
say, “Impossible!” “Visionary!” he has 
only to point to the Soviet Union. In that 
country there is purpose, there is work, 
there is freedom to enjoy life, and the 
people themselves are meeting their own 
needs more fully every day. 


ALICE WITHROW FIELD. 





launched by Chiang Kai Shek against the 
Soviets, provisioned, armed and trained by 
foreign money and officers. But the 
Chinese Red Army, numbering now almost 
a million men, has come out victorious in 
the previous campaigns, and will without 
doubt, not only repulse the present at- 
tempt, but make substantial gains in ter- 
ritory and influence. 

Gen. Yakhontoff in his book traces the 
development of the Revolution, its strug- 
gles and difficulties, and its successful 
advance from year to year’; he describes 
the benefits which the Revolution has al- 
ready conferred on the formerly pauper- 
ized population of the Sovietized areas: 
land to the landless peasants, higher wages 
and the 8-hour day to the workers, aboli- 
tion of child labor, equality of sexes, re- 
duction of taxes, establishment of schools, 
hospitals, new factories, etc. From his 
conscientious study of the situation, sup- 
ported by a mass of documentary evidence, 
the author reaches the conclusion that if 
foreign help were withdrawn from Nan- 
king and the other enemies of Soviet China, 


“most, if not all, of China would turn 
Communist, probably within a very short 
time.” 


A. A. HELLER. 


i. NEWS FLASH! —_=+_- = 


CHINA TODAY 


(Just Came Off the Press!) 
NEW FORMAT (Printed) 


Greatly Improved—Enlarged 
—: Leading Articles :— 
ees | ‘Clasps Hands With Japan 
y Frederick Spencer 
A Close-up of Gen. Tsai Ting-kai 
By J. W. Phillips 
Mif’s “Chinese Revolution” 

A Review by Hansu Chan 
Fukien—Soviet-China Agreement 
An Original Document 
ALSO: 


A Story from the Chinese, Book Reviews, Pictures, Edl- 
torials, Latest News and Map of Soviet China, ete. 
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Subscription Rates 
$1.50 yearly — 15c¢ a copy 





“Issued monthly by: 

Friends of the Chinese People 
168 W. 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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FSU 


WE INVITE SOCIALIST 


PARTY DELEGATES 
By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


National Secretary 
N September 10th the National Execu- 


tive Committee of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union addressed the following let- 
ter to the National Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party, their state organiza- 
tions, locals and all Socialist Party mem- 
bers inviting them to send delegates to the 
Soviet Union as part of our November 7th 
Worker Delegation. 





The National Executive Committee of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union invites the Socialist 
Party to send delegates to the Soviet Union as 
part of its November 7th celebration delegation. 

The long dreaded hour of a new world war is 
drawing closer. Alarming news from the Far 
East indicates the rapid culmination of a situa- 
tion fraught with danger to world peace. That 
Japan, through its press and provacations on the 
border and Chinese Eastern Railway is preparing 
to strike against the Soviet Union, is quite ob- 
vious. Japanese reactionaries, fascists and jingo- 
ists are urging the military dictatorship of Japan 
to proceed “from words to deeds.” The Soviet 
Union, however, despite all provocation sticks to 
its tried and proved policy of peaceful Socialist 
construction. 

A better understanding for the masses of 
American workers and farmers, of the Soviet 
Union and the advance being made through 
Socialist construction would be a _ tremendous 
force in favor of world peace and the holding 
back of the war-mad fascists of Europe and 
Japan. The Friends of the Soviet Union, in an 
effort to create such an understanding of the 
USSR, sends delegations of American workers 
and farmers to that country twice a year, for the 
May lst and November 7th celebrations. The 
delegates are not picked by us, but elected di- 
rectly by their fellow workers in factories, mines, 
etc., or by organizations to which they belong. 
Such delegations are received by the Soviet 
Trade Unions and tour the Soviet Union for 
approximately one month, in this way being 
able to see for themselves the progress being 
made in the various phases of Socialist construc- 
tion. The delegates visit the factories, collec- 
tive farms, electric power projects, schools, rest 
homes, creches, theatres—actually making a real 
comprehensive survey of the progress of Social- 
ist construction. Upon the delegates return to 
the United States we arrange various meetings 
at which such delegates report. 

We are planning to send an especially strong 
delegation for the November 7th celebration, 
which will leave during the third week in Oc- 
tober, because of the extreme urgency of the 
international situation. The National Executive 
Committee of the Friends of the Soviet Union is 
eager to include in its delegation, several So- 
cialist Party members, as it recognizes the role 
the Socialist Party members can play in main- 
taining world peace and staying an attack upon 
the Soviet Union. Such Socialist Party mem- 
bers should be nominated and elected by Social- 
ist Party locals, state organizations, or Trade 
Unions through meetings called for the purpose 
at which meetings the total necessary money 
($225.00 plus passport, plus round trip fare from 
the delegate’s home city to New York) could 
be raised. 

The Socialist Party has on a number of occa- 
sions declared its willingness to fight against 
imperialist intervention against the Soviet Union. 
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The members of the Socialist Party generally, 
have proven their willingness, by participating in 
various actions against such intervention. We 
therefore expect that we may count upon you at 
this historic moment. We believe that your send- 
ing such delegates would be an important step 
toward maintaining world peace and holding 
back the war-mad fascists of Europe and Japan. 
Immediate action must be taken and we there- 
fore await your prompt reply. 


It is hoped that the National Executive 
Committee of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union will get many inquiries from indi- 
vidual Socialist Party members and locals 
and that a number of such delegates will 
be elected. 


Our November 7th Worker Delegation 

The first delegate, Frederick Gunsser, 
was elected by the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers Union of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, local 706, Branch No. 1, af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. The success- 
ful result of the campaign for this dele- 
gate must be 
credited to the 
constant, per- 
sistent work 
on the part of 
our Philadel- 
phia FSU 
which they are 
to be heartily 
congratulated. 
The cam- 
paigns for the 
branches, for 
Pitts burgh 
miner, Boston 
seaman, South Dakota farmer and Chicago 
stockyard workers are progressing satis- 
factorily. But how about the Pawtucket 
textile worker from the strike front, the 
New York metal worker, the Los Angeles 
transportation worker, the Pittsburgh steel 
worker, the Southern Illinois miner, the 
New Jersey agricultural worker and the 
special New York Negro worker? The 
campaigns for these delegates are lagging 
and each responsible branch must drive 
harder now than ever before, to guarantee 
success in each individual case. Meagre 
reports indicate that the drives for the 
Hartford aircraft worker, Buffalo steel 
worker, and Detroit auto worker will not 
succeed. These three branches must 
especially analyze their difficulties and see 
if they cannot still succeed. 





OUR FIRST DELEGATE 


Sales and Payment—Soviet Russia 
Today 

In general we can record progress on 
our magazine. But—why does Los Angeles 
sell 200 copies less than they did during 
the first 5 months of this year; why did 
Cleveland cut its September order 150 
copies; why does not Boston take seriously 
the question of paying for its order, and 
quite a fair order at that; why does Chi- 
cago, after nicely building up its order, 


fail to make payment within even a reason- 
able period? We would like to have your 
answers accompanied with money and in- 
creased orders. Follow Philadelphia good 
example of prompt payment and an order 
50 per cent larger than in January of this 
year. 

Dues and Literature 


Dues payments on the whole are not at 
all satisfactory and every branch must 
take this question up immediately. Inter- 
national stamps are also not given sufh- 
cient attention. Every FSU member must 
be up-to-date in his dues payments and 
have an international stamp. Action and 
comments are desired. We must ask a 
question about dues payments in Chicago. 
Why no dues stamp purchases in 3 
months? The question of pamphlets must 
be given real attention. Literature agents 
must order good supplies. In November 
we will call the roll. 


November 7th Anniversary 
Celebration 

During the months of October and No- 
vember we must make a special effort to 
popularize the growth of Socialist con- 
struction in the USSR during the past 17 
years. We must make a distinct attempt 
to reach Socialist Party members and A. 
F. of L. trade unionists. We must partici- 
pate in all November 7th celebration meet- 
ings being held and arrange such meetings 
ourselves, wherever possible. Every branch 
should have an educational discussion on 
“November 7th and 17th Anniversary.” 
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We must try especially hard to increase 
our sale of both SOVIET RUSSIA TO. 
DAY and pamphlets during this period. 
Branches as well as individuals should 
send greetings in the form of advertise- 
ments to our magazine for the November 
issue. 


The Soviet Union and the Far 
Eastern Situation 

All branches have received detailed 
plans of action in connection with this 
campaign. We must awaken the American 
masses to the seriousness of the war situa- 
tion and strengthen ‘our organization to 
meet this situation. New York already re- 
ports a large demonstration in front of the 
Japanese consulate, as well as a large mass 
protest meeting. Also, daily picketing in 
front of the consulate. We have likewise 
received many resolutions of protest which 
have been sent to the Japanese ambassador. 
You must be active and alert in your city. 
Report regularly on your activities in this 
campaign. 


An American Auto as a Gift to the 
Soviet Trade Unions 

Our National Executive Committee has 
decided that we shall give an automobile 
to the Soviet Trade Unions as an expres- 
sion of solidarity and fraternal greetings. 
Our November 7th delegation will advise 
the Soviet Trade Unions of our proposed 
gift and we, in every FSU branch must 
promptly undertake the raising of funds 
for this special purpose. There must be 
no delay. Obtain contributions, run house 
parties, contribute directly from the branch 
treasury. All of us must take advantage 
of this opportunity for direct expression 
of our solidarity with the Soviet Workers. 
Send money into the National office as you 
collect it. 





Every reader of SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY, everyone who is op- 
posed to war against the Soviet 
Union, every person who hates 
fascism, everyone who wants to 
help spread accurate information 
about the USSR, should be a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Soviet 


Union. 
Clip out this coupon and mail it in today: 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $........ for (check one) 


- () Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 


month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 

[] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
year including a subscription to S.R.T. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Five Inch Shelf of Soviet Information 
In the September issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Oakley Johnson listed 36 important 


pamphlets providing information about the USSR and describing the achievements of 
socialist construction. This entire bookshelf, which ordinarily would sell at $3.52, may be 
purchased now for $2.50, while the pamphlets last. 


The Soviet Union, Your Questions 
Answered, by Margaret Cowl...... 
On Understanding Soviet Russia, 
OY OHSS EGMONE 6c. <dsiorcese cine 
One Hundred Years in Ten, by A. 
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Industry 


Industrial Development Under the 
Second Five-Year Plan, by V/. 
POV AEY 05555 ss vcbiaieinis 0-ctis p05 

Magnitogorsk, by A. Malenky........ 

Dnieprostroy, the Biggest Dam in 
the World, by D. Saslavsky........ 

The Dzerzhinsky Tractor Plant, 
Co-operative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR...... 

Lyubertsy, A Cross-seetion of the 
Five-Year Plan, by Th. Neubauer.. 

The Fight for Steel, by N. Mikhailov 

The Socialist Reconstruction of 
Moscow, by L. M. Kaganovich..... 

Light Industry on the Border Line 
between the Two Five-Year Plans, 
Si ANE « nol ncidecwawseasss 

Nefte-Chala, the Fight for Oil, by 
PE Tckasea'ss 3 snlarcaweg ones 


Farming 


Collective Farming, 1932, by Y. A. 
ee OTN OTE PO 
Kolkhozniki (Collective Farmers) 
Collective Farm “Trud,” as told by 
GMUTRAN SUMP cos cc ceee eens 


Women and Children 


The Soviet Marriage Law, including 
divorce, guardianship, right to retain 
WARNE TOD CEE. eon 6a 55's 40's 0 0 

Women in the Soviet Union, by A. 
IU Siac 5G 64'S aw otis lcawlg's ole 

Lenin on the Woman Question, by 
Clara Zetkin 

Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, 
by Dr. Esther Conus............0+: 
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Science and Education 
Education as We Saw It, by a dele- 
gation of British teachers........... 


Industrial and Technical Intelli- 
gentsia in ‘the USSR, by V. V. 
PI aia kb ok BN a vind nae'sectee 


How Workers Become Engineers in 
the USSR, by V. Druzhinin........ 


Religion in the USSR, by F. Yaros- 
MOU: sks Mike eae Sce deciles pavedncns 


Jews and Other Minorities 


Why the Jewish Masses Must Rally 
to the Defense of the Soviet 
Union, by M. J. Wachman........ 


German Workers in the Soviet 
Union, a collective statement...... 


Soviet Ukraine Today, by P. P. Pos- 
tysheviand S. V. Kossior.... 02.0000 


Free Soviet Tadjikistan, by Paul 
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Union Labor 
The October Revolution and the 
Trade Unions, by A. Abolin....... 
Soviet Trade Unions, Schvernik’s 
speech of welcome to foreign dele- 
TOS isa. SoU uitiy Seip. ssisialagiie oO 
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Politics and Political History 


Dictatorship and Democracy in the 
Soviet Union, by Anna Louise 
PAI Soa avs cra bce 6.05 dlaiely Oe.a cites 

The Strike of the Dredging Fleet, 
1905, by Peter Nikiforov.......... 

Bolshevik Smugglers, by S. 
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Stalin Reports, to the 17th Congress 
OP Sis Vevnees news cseasse 


Fundamental Law of the Soviet 
Sn eas te ae Oy OES mE Pr 
Diplomacy 


Our Foreign Policy, by Stalin, Mo- 
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Add one cent postage per pamphlet for mailing. Order through 
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Best Wishes 


to 


Edwin Seaver 


New Editor 
of 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Medical Bureau 


Technical Bureau 
Affi. with F.S.U. 





We Greet 


New Editor 


N. Y. District 





Edwin Seaver 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Friends of the Soviet Union 
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Have you 


RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


SOVIET RUSSIA? 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located in 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States. 


For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 





GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE: in U.S.A, 


261 Fifth Ave, New York,NY. ‘ 


General Representative in U. S. A. 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT 
YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the November Celebrations. 


At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
Including 5 Days in USSR 


Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Odessa and other cities 
& 
Our long and thorough experience warrants you | 
the best service. | 
* 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


WORLD TOURISTS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
s 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 























RE-OPENING OCTOBER Ist 


1934’s Outstanding Dramatic Success 
Theatre Union's Production 


STEVEDORE 


Thrilling Drama of Workers on the Wharves of New Orleans 
For Benefit Theatre Parties, Phone WAt. 9-2050 
Prices: 30c to $1.50. No Tax. 


CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE jou S274. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30 

















NO SOVIET FILMS... 


On the Calendar means your organi- 
zation is way behind the times. 


Write 


GARRISON 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 





Arrange for silent or sound films and equipment. 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York City, BR 9-2963 














Why Hunger in the Bread Basket of 
America? 


How Are the Farmers Fighting for Their 
* Right to Live? ° 

How Is the New Deal and the A.A.A. Driving 

the American Farmer from Their Land? | 

Is the Drought a Blessing or a Menace? 


How Is the Soviet Union Fighting 
* The Drought? ° 


Figures and Facts Are Given Weekly on | 
These and Other Subjects in the | 


Farmers National Weekly 


Subscribe Now! 
$1.50 for One year 
0.90 for 6 Months 
0.50 for 3 Months 
Ce ME DS MEE, oly eh Se Marea Oe a ae 


FARMERS NATIONAL WEEKLY 
1817 So. Loomis Street 


Chicago, Ill. 

Enclosed find $......:...<...06.0.. 1 Year, 6 Months, 3 Months. 
PRON 3.0iicgisinihipstagtin Det alenaieeneincttnsnasgonyitnes PD icrssingirsitiacctinrniina 
Pint COR i cack cacnc casas efi cectnicrngacectdb isis davscdadisinabeateneiacaatnenpesecl 


NOTE: In case you are not ready to subscribe now, ask for free sample 
copy, using this coupon. 





























Herbert Goldfrank 
Mike Gold 
A. A. Heller 


Malcom Cowley 
Theodore Dreiser 
Alice Withrow Field 


SPEAKERS LISTON M. OAK 


Hays Jones 
Corliss Lamont 
Myra Page 


@ HOLD EVERYTHING @ 


‘You Are Cordially Invited to the 


RECEPTION — FAREWELL — DINNER — DANCE 
FOR 
EDWIN SEAVER, new Editor, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and 
LISTON M. OAK, retiring Editor 


GUESTS OF HONOR 


Master of Ceremonies—MIKE GOLD 


EDWIN SEAVER 
GENERAL VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF 


Mary Van Kleeck 
Susan H. Woodruff 
Gen. V. A. Yakhontoff 


CORLISS LAMONT 


MYRA PAGE 








Subscription $1.25 


Reservations are coming 
rapidly. We suggest that 
you make your reserva- 
tions early. Tickets to be 
had at “Soviet Russia To- 
day.” 80 East 11th Street, 
Room 234. 





Entertainment by Well Known Artists 


DANCE MUSIC—CLUB VALAHALLA ORCHESTRA 


ON 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5th—7 P.M., sharp 


AT 


ROGER SMITH GRILL, 40 East 41st Street, New York City 




















THE SPIRIT OF THE U.S.S.R. IS 
CONCENTRATED IN MOSCOW 


NOVEMBER 


Perhaps no one symbol of the U.S.S.R. is more forceful 
than the tremendous parade through Moscow’s Red 
Square which marks each anniversary of the Soviet 
Union. It is an immense and inspiring review of 
achievements. Moscow and the U.S.S.R. at all times 
offer scenes of unusual vitality to men and women who 
must see for themselves . . . but Moscow on Novem- 
ber 7 presents an intense concentration. You may 
visit Moscow and Leningrad for as little as $5 a day 
special class and $8 a day tourist class, meals, hotels, 
sightseeing and transportation on tour in the 
U.S.S.R. included. The Soviet Union is one 
country where the travel dollar is practically at 

par. Round trip steamship fares from New 
York to Leningrad are as low as $176. Con- 

sult your local travel agent or write for 
Folder SR-10, to 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representatives of the Travel Co. of 
the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











the Language 
of the Hour: 


RUSSIAN 


O BE able to speak Russian! The 

language in which an entire new 
world is being created! The language 
of Today and Tomorrow 


You can ...in your own home you 
may have a staff of the best Russian 
teachers give you mastery of this 
beautifully expressive language in a 
remarkably short time! Hundreds of 
men and women, knowing only Eng- 
lish, have mastered Russian by the 
world famous Linguaphone Method. 
Since 1904 more than a million men 
and women in all walks of life have 
mastered a language by this easy, 
natural, quick method. One hundred 
and fty world famous language pro- 
fessors of Columbia, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Lenin- 
grad and other universities made 
Linguaphone the simplest and sound- 
est way to master a language cor- 
rectly. 


The new illustrated Linguaphone 
Book tells how to acquire a lan- 
guage who made Linguaphone, who 
uses it, what they say and yhy it is 
so popular. Send for it, it’s FREE. 





Linguaphone Home Study 
Courses: 
French 

German Spanish Polish 


Russian Italian 


Swedish Dutch Irish 

Afrikaans English Chinese 
Latin Greek Persian 
Japanese Esperanto Bengali 


Visit Our Studio for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Linguaphone Institute 
69 Rockefeller Center, New York City 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
69 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation please send 


your Free Book S.R. and details of your 
“Pay As You Learn Plan.” 








